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ABSTRACT 



The Consolidated Child Care Pilot Projects were established 
by the Colorado General Assembly in 1997, and designed to help local 
communities to address critical needs for full-day, full-year child care 
services in partnership with welfare reform. This report describes the 
context for the project, details the pilot programs, and profiles the 12 
pilot communities. In addition, the report describes existing state-level 
funding systems, and presents assessment results related to combining funding 
sources, collaboration among stakeholders, identification of barriers, and 
program impact on children and families. Findings indicated that pilot 
communities developed community-specific implementation plans and pursued a 
wide variety of waivers and other solutions to consolidate or coordinate 
funding and services. Although none of the pilot communities reached the goal 
of creating a community- wide system of care, they reported significant 
accomplishments and benefits in the areas of collaboration, consolidated 
funding, and program quality. In addition, benefits were identified for the 
more than 7,800 young children participating in the pilots. Among the 
recommendations obtained from pilot projects were these: that the waivers 
communities requested continue and that the program be strengthened. The 
report's appendix includes a copy of Colorado Senate Bill 97-174 and a 
socioeconomic comparison of the pilot counties. (KB) 
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SECTION 1 . DESCRIBING THE CONTEXT? 

INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 



Senate Bill 97-174 provided for the designation of not more than twelve pilot communities to 
deliver services for up to two thousand children statewide. Pilots were asked to design 
“consolidated programs of comprehensive early childhood care and education services intended 
to serve children in low-income families with a special emphasis on families participating in 
work activities related to welfare reform.” Pilots could serve children from six weeks through 
five years of age. As a pilot site, a community would have the opportunity to consolidate or 
coordinate funding and services to create a seamless, collaborative system among public and 
private stakeholders. Program components were expected to include: 

• full-day and full-year programs; 

• educationally enriched programs; 

• health screenings; 

• parent involvement; 

• nutritionally sound meals and snacks; 

• special needs services; 

• staff development; 

• family support services; 

• involvement of volunteers and extended family members. 

Pilots were required, at a minimum, to consolidate funding from the Colorado Preschool 
Program operated under the authority of local school districts and child care subsidy moneys 
administered by local Boards of County Commissioners. The legislation also strongly 
encouraged local pilots to utilize federal funding available through Head Start grantees and other 
school district funding for preschool services within applicable federal laws and regulations in 
achieving the goals of the pilot program. 

The legislation did not allocate any additional funds to assist communities in developing and 
implementing their consolidated systems; however the Colorado Department of Human Services 
was authorized to issue local pilot project waivers of any state laws or rules that would prevent 
pilot site agencies from implementing the pilot projects. Pilot communities were required to 
demonstrate support and collaboration of key stakeholders which included, at a minimum, the 
Board of County Commissioners, local School District Boards, county Department of Social 
Services, the local Head Start grantee, and private for-profit and nonprofit licensed child care 
providers. 

Finally, SB 97-174 required that the Colorado Department of Human Services prepare an 
assessment of the pilots by March 1 , 1 999. The purpose of the assessment was to determine the 
pilot programs’ effectiveness in serving children in communities. The assessment was to include 
consideration of the following factors: 
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the feasibility of combining the funding sources under the article; 
the barriers to delivery of quality child care services; 

monitoring systems for overseeing the delivery of services under a system of community 
consolidated child care services. 



This report describes the findings of that assessment. Following is a brief description of each 
section of the report: 

Section 1 . describes the legislation and the state and national context for the creation 
of the pilot program; 

Section 2. describes the pilot program at the state level and the selection of pilot 
communities; 

Section 3. identifies the early care and education needs of the pilot communities from 
parents’ perspectives as well as from other stakeholders’ perspectives; 

Section 4. characterizes the supply of early childhood care and education and 
summarizes the major public funding streams; 

Section 5. describes the feasibility of blending (consolidating) various funding sources 

to create a seamless delivery system of early childhood care and education 
services; 

Section 6. discusses collaboration among stakeholders as a means to achieve the 
purpose and goals of the consolidated pilot program; 

Section 7 . identifies the impact of using waivers and other problem-solving 
approaches to removing barriers to the delivery of quality early childhood 
services; 



Section 8. describes the short-term effects of the pilot on children and their families 

and on providers of early childhood care and education services; 

Section 9. summarizes the lessons learned through the pilot and makes 
recommendations to build on the success of the program. 



Building on a Climate of Support for Families with Young Children 



Passage of SB97-174 added an important block in a growing foundation of support for 
Colorado’s young children - particularly those children at risk of long-term failure due to an 
array of social and economic factors. As Colorado began designing its welfare reform program 
(Colorado Works), several factors informed lawmakers’ thinking: national research on the 
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impact of early childhood experiences on brain development; the implications of inadequate 
early care and education for the future of children at risk; and the linkages between child care and 
getting off public assistance. As a result, this pilot legislation targeted low-income families and 
families receiving public assistance. 

Quality early care and education programs are imperative for low-income families and families 
transitioning off welfare. Early care and education is a workforce necessity that allows parents 
to be employed outside of the home, to care responsibly for their families and to contribute to 
society. Furthermore, parents whose children are enrolled in quality early care and education 
are able to focus on employment and/or training responsibilities. National studies have found 
that the odds of dropping out of a welfare-to-work program during the first year were doubled 
for mothers who were using lower-quality care where the arrangements did not meet established 
guidelines regarding child-staff ratios, or where the parent did not trust the practitioner or the 
safety of the program . 1 

Quality early care and education matters to parents and to the success of Colorado’s welfare 
reform efforts. Quality early childhood care and education provides profound and persistent 
benefits to high-risk, low-income children and their parents. Unfortunately, children from low- 
income families are the least likely to attend early care and education programs . 2 Quality early 
childhood care and education is not only a developmental advantage for children - it is also a 
foundation for school success, giving young children the skills and knowledge that will help 
them to learn in kindergarten and beyond. 

Quality programs contribute significantly to children’s development. High quality early care and 
education programs offer this good start in life by helping children engage in relatively complex 
play; socialize comfortably with adults and other children; and develop important physical, 
language, and cognitive skills. There is a growing body of research that shows that early care 
and education programs are important precursors of children’s cognitive development, learning 
behaviors, school success, and even long-term social and economic self-sufficiency . 3 

In contrast, children attending lower-quality programs are more likely to encounter difficulties 
with academic and social development and are less likely to reach expected levels of 
development. Children in poorer quality programs - regardless of family income - demonstrate 



M.K. Meyers, “Child Care in JOBS Employment and Training Program: What Difference Does Quality Make?” 
Journal of Marriage and the Family 55(1 993). 

2 

1995 National Ho usehold Education Survey, by U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics (Washington, DC: 1995). 

3 See Long-term Outcomes of Early Childhood Programs . The Future of Children (Winter 1 995). 
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poorer language and pre-mathematics ability and less positive self-perception than children in 
higher-quality classrooms. 4 



The Federal Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1 996 (PL- 1 04- 
193) ended the Aid to Families with Dependent Children Program and created TANF - 
Temporary Assistance to Needy Families. This reform shifted welfare from an entitlement 
program that guaranteed support for eligible families to a block grant to states, with defined 
appropriations, that could be used to support families for limited time periods. 

The Colorado Works program was passed by the legislature to implement welfare reform. Key 
features of the program that are marked changes from the old regime include: 

• A five year lifetime limit on receipt of public assistance; 

• Requirements that an increasing percentage of those on welfare are engaged in work or 
related activities; 

• No exemptions from work requirements based on the age of children; 

• Increased sanctions for failure to cooperate including loss (rather than reductions) in 
grant amounts; 

• Discretion at the county level regarding key aspects of program design. 

The net effect of these changes is to reduce dependence on welfare and increase the labor force 
participation rates of single parents. As parents enter the workforce, their children must also 
have someplace to go. Without an adequate supply of quality child care, either welfare reform 
will fail and/or children will be seriously harmed. The change in welfare created a window of 
opportunity to seriously address issues of child care. 

Colorado has a significantly devolved approach to welfare reform, where counties make 
decisions about the most effective strategies and funding patterns. At the same time, the state 
yielded significant authority over the child care assistance program to counties. In this context, 
the consolidated child care pilot promises to be a powerful mechanism for further helping 
families become self-sufficient and at the same time ensuring that low-income children can 
participate in high quality early childhood care and education. 



4 Colorado Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study Team, Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes in Child Care 
Centers - Colorado Report ( 1 996). 
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Expanding a History of StatdLevel Collaboration on Behalf of 
Children 

Since 1990, Colorado has focused substantial efforts on the issues of child care and early 
education. Colorado has established a number of collaborative initiatives aimed at creating 
mechanisms whereby state agencies worked more closely to integrate decision-making, priority- 
setting, and services for young children and their families. Most of these efforts emerged, in 
part, as a result of careful attention to local community needs to work with a more responsive, 
less fragmented state government. These efforts were crucial in that they set a framework at the 
state and local level for working in collaborative modes. Following are brief descriptions of 
several of the most relevant efforts. 

• A cross-agency Children’s Cabinet was established. The Children’s Cabinet is the 
locus of state planning and shared decision-making for young children. The Cabinet is 
comprised of leaders in state agencies that address early childhood services - the 
Colorado Departments ofEducation, Health Care Policy and Financing, Human Services, 
and Public Health and Environment; the Governor’s Office; the Office of State Planning 
and Budgeting; and the Head Start-State Collaboration office. The Cabinet works to 
ensure that Colorado communities get the leadership, cooperation, and technical 
assistance they need to ensure that service integration can actually happen at the local 
level. 

• Based on over two years of input from communities, the Colorado Quality Standards 
for Early Childhood Care and Education Services have been developed. These 
standards are based on and incorporate elements of Head Start Performance Standards 
and NAE Y C Accreditation Standards. They provide a mechanism to standardize criteria 
by which all early childhood programs may be measured. 

• A community-based system of Early Childhood Learning Clusters has been 
established. This initiative brings together all of the early childhood practitioners in a 
community and assists them in conducting an assessment of their own learning needs, 
developing a plan to meet those needs, and implementing the plan. Pooled funds, which 
draw on a variety of state and federal funds, are made available to the local training 
clusters to help implement the plan. 

• The 1 3 largest early childhood professional associations in Colorado have come together 
to form the Early Childhood Summit to address policy issues and to advocate 
collectively on behalf of children. The Summit’s members also collaborate on issues 
related to child care regulation, standards, funding and practices. 

• A community-based system of Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies has been 
established. Thirteen community-based agencies across the state help over 42,000 
parents find care annually. In addition, the resource and referral agencies recruit new 
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providers into the system, connect providers with early childhood training opportunities, 
and collect supply and demand data. 

• The Colorado Commission on Early Childhood Care and Education - a bi-partisan 
group of leaders from business, faith, philanthropy, media, policy, child development, 
senior citizens, and local government - held public hearings across the state to identify 
barriers that communities face in providing services for young children. The 
Commission produced a comprehensive plan for improving the quality of care for young 
children, decreasing cost to parents, increasing the number of programs, and streamlining 
their delivery. 

• Begun in Colorado seven years ago and federally funded by the Administration for 
Children and Families, the Head Start-State Collaboration Office heralded a change 
in the long-held Head Start tradition of federal to local connection. This collaborative 
effort bridges that tradition by facilitating federal, state, and local partnerships. 

The upshot of these efforts - among many others - is that the state is at a level of readiness to 
support communities’ efforts to work together for young children. State and federal agencies 
have collaborated on funding decisions and disbursements, training and technical assistance, 
program monitoring and evaluation, competitive grant awards, and statewide governance 
strategies. In essence, a context and an attitude have been created whereby requests for waivers 
to remove barriers and create consolidated systems of care at the local community will not fall 
on deaf and resistant ears. 



Recognizing the Systenac B akmers ||!||^ 

A powerful aspect of SB97-1 74 is the opportunity afforded to the pilot communities to request 
waivers from state laws, rules, regulations, and policies in any arena which inhibit their ability 
to help families get quality, reliable, and responsive child care so they can go to work. In order 
to maximize the opportunities possible under the legislation, it is important to understand the 
nature of the barriers which prevent parents, and especially low-income parents, from getting 
access to programs that are responsive to their need to work and to care for their children. This 
section briefly describes several of the systemic barriers which impact the pilot community’s 
ability to fulfill the challenge. 

Early care and education is supported mainly through parent fee for service, but government, at 
all levels, also pays a portion of the cost of care for children from low-income families. There 
are inflexible requirements under each specific funding authority that parents and programs must 
navigate. Most publically funded early care and education programs are largely categorical in 
nature, meaning that access to services is determined by a particular characteristic of the family 
(e.g., poverty, disability). As a result, each federal and state funding source has its own 
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eligibility guidelines, staff qualifications, monitoring, standards, governing board, rules and 
regulations, and reporting requirements. 

Because of the prescriptive nature of eligibility and funding for early care and education 
programs, most of the public money available in Colorado to pay for these programs is directed 
at specific children, with specific needs, for specific periods of time. The resources are not 
always "in sync" with the family’s needs. For instance, most working parents work full time - 
35 hours or more a week - year-round. 5 However, programs like Head Start and the Colorado 
Preschool Program that target low-income and/or educationally at-risk children operate primarily 
as part-day, part-year programs. As a parent’s financial status changes, the children may become 
ineligible for some programs. Further compounding the problem, neither Head Start nor 
Colorado Preschool Program funds can be used for children under the age of three, and only a 
few communities have Early Head Start dollars to fund three year olds. 

Another significant barrier is the lack of early care and education governance structures at the 
state and local levels. While both the K-12 and Higher Education systems in Colorado have 
public/private sector oversight bodies, no similar body exists for early childhood. There is no 
division within state government that serves as an umbrella for early childhood issues. In 
addition, more often than not, there are no existing institutions or policies at the county and local 
levels to set priorities, policies, and budgets for early care and education. Consequently, funding 
decisions are often made without a comprehensive understanding of the needs of families and 
children in a given community. 

Perhaps the greatest barrier to delivering a quality system of early care and education is that there 
are simply not enough resources. Unlike the K-12 system which is publically financed to ensure 
a level of equity for children from all walks of life, early childhood care and education is largely 
financed by parents and the providers of those services (through low wages and lack of fringe 
benefits). In Colorado, government funding accounts for only 23 percent of the total revenues 
paid for child care. 6 Even poor to mediocre quality child care is expensive. In Colorado, the 
average cost of full-day care in a less than optimum setting was $4,774 per child per year in 
1 996, 7 and is undoubtedly higher today. However, the actual cost of child care is higher than the 
price charged to parents but is offset by in-kind donations (i.e. donated space and goods, 
volunteer hours, foregone wages and benefits of staff). 

The cost of quality care is even higher. Recent economic calculations in Colorado indicate that 
the annual cost of full-day/full-year high-quality center-based care for an infant is $12,300 and 



5 Families and Work Institute. The 1997 National Study of the Changing Workforce . (1998'). 

6 Colorado Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study Team, Cost. Quality and Child Outcomes in Child Care 
Centers - Colorado Report (1996). 

7 Ibid. 
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